The Road Ahead 
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It :s a pie" -i ire ami pr;\ ;ii\^o to >pr:m *•- Mm-: 
distinguishiM audience at the enndm-'oi. .,f this 
regional foreign polim- .-.mfereuee. \\\\ in. '"• 

sponsors. Or- an;. -.a! ions such as yi.ur- -t ■ 

public 'in is-mes ni* critical concern 'o • ■vcry 

We in the Department understand fitar for- 
eign policy has its impact upon every home and 
t-very community and that our efforts are aimed 
nr your safety and well-being. Therefore nd h- 
ing is more important in a tree society than the 
op[)ortunitv for give-and-take between the citi- 
zen and his. government. Our * hanks go !<; Mr. 
Robert Miuckler and Mr. "Walter Coombs of 
the "World Affairs Council: to Mr. Theodore 
Braim, Mr. Elden Smith, and 'Sir. "William B- 
Miller of Town Hall : and to Mr. George Getty, 
chairman of the citizens' committee for the 
conference. 

Two years ago last week I held my first news 
conference as Secretary of State. The trail- 
script 2 shows that I was asked a great many 
questions about Cuba. I was also asked search- 
ing questions about the Congo. Southeast Aria, 
Berlin, the strengthening of NATO, our foreign 
aid program in Latin America and else v. here, 
disarmament, and the resumption of talks with 
the Soviet Union about a nuclear test ban. 

From a mere listing of the topics one might 


1 Made before a regional foreign policy conference a'. 
Los Angeles, Calif., on Feb. 13 (press release 7S dated 
Feb. 12. for release Feb. 13). The conference was 
conducted by the Department of State with the co- 
sponsorship or the Los Angeles World AiTairs Council 
in cooperation with Town Hall. 

1 Bulletin of Feb. 27, 1961, p. 296. 


■ -w.'iif ihai : he world has changed little in 2 
yi-a:s. I'm ail of >:.» know — certainly we whose 
dedy bmme - :.-- ; i : e foreign [>oiiey of the United 
>':<;e-; ! -.-v.- --h.-it i-- net the <:a-c. The-" 2 
.-"'•a:- .:.u' "•■•." ;-eked wuii both crisis and 

W:e •:••' ho ••.-.« -■■•::•'[ today in our relations 
A-uh mat v;> ,:•:•] beyond ^ur borders which we 
can in;';;;; r. \: bu; not control I How stands the 

•ommkm.m: •: oms-hves. our 42 allies, and most 

-V Secretary of State cannot indulge in easy 
oprimi-m. "We .-diali continue to have in front 
of '.- n '.. !•.!_. mg plate of problems, because 
change :s ; iie constant for our generation. Dur- 
ing 100:i national elections or other nonviolent 
changes in government are expected to occur 
in some •)'■'< nations. And we. as other free 
piopies. are locked in a world struggle with 
dangerous adversaries. There remains the 
necessity to remain alert and to sustain our ef- 
fort, bu: there are also reasons for a measure 
of confidence ami satisfaction. 

Situation in Southeast Asia 

In Southeast Asia in 10C1 both Laos and 
Souili Viet-Xam were gravely threatened by 
Communist guerrilla offensives supplied and 
directed from Xorth Viet-Xam. A Soviet air- 
lift, was transporting arms directly to Laotian 
rebels. At Vienna, in June 10G1, President 
Kennedy and Chairman Khrushchev agreed 
that Laos diould become an independent, neu- 
tral nation. 3 Agreements signed at Geneva last 


1 For text of a joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. communique, see 
•hi./. Time 20, 1901, p. 999. 
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Julv * -ud the formation of a Lao Government 
of Xatmnal L'niou provided a basis on which 
the armed eonfliet could be ended and the coun- 
try umtied. 

In accordance, with the Geneva agreements 
wo withdrew our personnel training the Lao 
Army :iml have given our support to Prince 
Souvanua Phouma, the Prime Minister of the 
coalition government. However, we are not 
••onvinced that the agreements are being loyally 
supported by the Pathet Lao and the regime in 
ILmoi. The Viet Minh still hare miliiary 
cadres in Laos, and the Pathet Lao have ob- 
structed the Prime Minister's attempt to eifect 
a national reconciliation. 

The Geneva agreements created an opportu- 
nity lor tii-- landlocked 'people of Laos to be left 
done to uvek on* their own future without out- 
-ide interference. We siiail continue to bend 
aii our -'.'forts r>> assure that the Geneva agree- 
:ue n t s :i re e n f o r< -e d . Fo r wha i could be a sa i i s - 
factory solution will remain precarious and old 
danger.- revived if solemn pledges are not fully 


In the Congo President Kenned}- decided that 
our national interest would best be served bv 
giving full elfeet to lh evident Eisenhower's ( j (! _ 
cision ;o -u[)port the duted Xations in a de- 
termined e;for: to restore order and tranquiliiLy 
in tie- fare of outside iumrferenee. There have 
been i.'.iany difUeukies along the way, from di* 
very moment of independence in July iOOo. 
But the Congolese have frustrated Communist 
designs on their country, and the several seces- 
sionist movements, of which Katanga was one 
and a Communist-leaning regime in Stanley- 
ville another, have been unsuccessful. The 
Congo is still faced with serious problems, but 
fin; foundations have been laid for economic 
recovery and political stability in this potem 

li: ri .. me. West Purlin continues ;o thrive 
i: fre--do;.:.. We believe thai rhe Soviet leaders 
umh re :.d that when President Kennedy said j 
we iiad vital interests there, lie meant it — that j 
we and our allies are prepared to do whatever j 
may be necessary to protect the freedom of that 


in .South Vier-Xam. where the Communist 
aggro- em attained very serious dimensions in 
*u<;i_ we took decisive action to help Viet-Xam 
defend itself. The momentum of the Commu- 

for South Viet-Xam is not just around the 
comer. l>m the guerrilla- are losing ground and 
;he number of guerrilla attacks has declined 

in; '■W^-'V'-c-. and mobility have been repaired: 

i'.oth 'ia 1 Vietnamese, and we recognize rhaf. 
this is :; political and social struggle as well as 
a inttcry eoni'Iiec. The Government of South 
Viet-Xam is pushing programs designed both 
to hapnwe rural life and to provide better pro- 
tection ..gainst Communist assault- and terror 
tactics. We are eon fide;', l that they are on r r •«• 
right traCc and that, with our help, the brave 
and capable people of South Viet-Xam will pre- 
serve L'neir independence and steadily eradicate 
i\io Communist iufe.v.ation. 


' F.;r texUs of a Poria ration uii the NVut r.iliiy of Lau.s 
and an aoenmijaayin? proLocoI. s«_-o ibid., Aum la. I'.kVJ. 


Soviet Military Elements in Cuba 

Turning to Cuba. President Kennedy said 
again at, ins press conference last week [Febru- 
ary 7] that we are reasonably certain that the 
oucn-lve weapons deployed there under a 
blanket of .-eereey have now been removed. We 
earinor. ■■■,{ ■■ourse. ! - absolutely certain that 
none remain-, in the absence of on-the-spot in- 
.-pouio::. I'm we do not belie >.- t; risat forces now 

::;-• -••••!. ri; ;. of • his eoant ry or of our neighbors. 
M'u i; of the iuformaii'-.u on whicii this judg- 
ment h- ka--d was s.e forth in detail last week 
by m-mwary ,,f Ivfeme [Pobert S.] Mc- 
Xam.ira. in the Lwhgrouiei i.-, (he fact which 
both sides fully understand — that, the armed 
for'-e< of rh" (hsited States and its neighbor" ;n 
tiie i:e!-:l--p::ere will iu.-ure tltat arms in ( 'uba 

At rhe. same time certain Soviet troops re- 
main in Cuba. A.s we have said before, we in 
the Western Hemisphere cannot accept as nor- 
mal tiny Soviet military pre-ence in this hemi- 
sphere. The authorities in Moscow and Ida* 
batia mu-t recognize that Soviet military 
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^.•Mi.-nK in <'-i!»:i -!.. no! i:,- ,:!•■• the pe :1 ,-e ..f 
(••i!i:i luir |w»i.-f»n the atmosphere and in. ■:■•:«-;• 
♦ !i> .'m'i^.-i- 'i'!i.- -•M.-i.-i- tli!-. -.utr-v .if p..ie!i- 
t;:ii ir.H.t.i.- < wmuiated. the heller forevery- 
,-.:<.." e.,ueerne-l. 

< 'i;ha w:"| H'X !.«-.-;-t!i." :l b-.se for offensive 

military (ir>«-!:it i.ni> a-.-imst ot her count rie.-, of 
diis hemt-phere for 'he simple reason that it 
will no! If permit led lo pl:iy that role. Com- 
munist subversion in Latin America, whether 
,-onneeted with Cuba or not, is beine; met iiy the 
individual and joint actions or the American 
state v Tit.- 1 coin iuuhiLT economic. psvehoin;_rir:ih 
arid political isolation of the Cuban reirime not 
only protcrts other.-- from tins snur.-e of infec- 
tion but h- ~r.'j- home to the peoph-of Cuba that 


Com.-nunisni and the Hemisphere 

I[;i\-;:'iT failed it: the fif'ies to prevent the 
e-tabJi-hm.-m id" i Communist regime in Cuba. 
rlie Cubed Stat> - -.mi it.- hemispheric, partners 
now f:e'e '.h" m<u,. < [ :tli«-ii It problem of imdiu<r a 
cure. T::. hemisphere is unanimous that the 
present regime in Cuba is incompatible with 
the inter-Am.eriean system and that the policy 
of the hemi-phere must be directed toward the 
return of a free Cuba to the Ajneriean family 
of nations. Precise steps to trive effect to this 
polio}' must take into realirt-ic account all the 
elements involved: there are no easy and cheap 
~<)!u;ion= in a uin-lear aire. Groat risks must be 
i'.ccepted to meet great threats, but issues atFect- 
irg tiie Pi> ;n d death of nations must he treat- 
ed with f!i.- sober responsibility exhibited by 
President. ICenri"dy last fall. 

A "part, from she crisis over offensive weapons 
Irst October.' tiie most important development 
with regard to Cuba has been the decline of 
Castro as a symbol of the popular demand for 
economic and social reform. The betrayal of 
the Cuban revolution to Communist imperi- 
alism has made its indelible mark on Latin 
America, and those who aspire to change want 
none of the Castro brand. Communism now 
benefits from the harsh conditions of life in the 
hemisphere, conditions which the Alliance for 


5 For background, see ibid., Nov. 12, 1SK52, p. 715. 


Pr<>:r res- was designed to improve as a Cico 
.■ili.TM.-itrvi' to (he ( '.i-.i-.-m !ir:mii i.f ivc.ihir ion. 

Tlir.Miirlinnf tin' world eommuni.-mi n-e!f ; i: ,- 
been le.-dni; ils appeal as more and more peo;., : . 
have, eome to understand its true nature, .-mb 
objectives. Its ir.e;!ie-.-.iey is un< terse., r...i b\ 
ihe ehre.nie food diort aires iii the (\>mmun;>r 
empires. Its failures as a system of soei.-i v ntv 
dramatized by the f :i ,-t that it has to string 
barbed wire and build walls to keep its own 
people in. 

rnternat ional communism is no longer a sin- 
gle, ennrdinated world movement. The le-id-n-s 
of its two main branches are quarreling a mom: 
themselves. We should not draw too much com- 
fort from that quarrel, for if is over method-. 
not objective-. Both sides are intent .m destroy- 
ing us: both are determined to imp-ve their 
system on all the people of the earth. Put t he 
rift subtracts from the stiviiirrh as we'! as the 
luster of f lie Communist movement. Through- 
out the Communist world we s^e the ^or.-es -"if 
nationalism at work. And i net-easing v in tiie 
Soviet Union, as well as in Eastern Europe. v .v 
r-ee pressures of human beings for more person ti 
freedom. 

Allocation of Responsibility in Free World 

There are other reasons to believe that the 
cause of freedom has made gains in the last two 
years. The military defenses of the free world 
have been strengthened. Economically and 
socially, many of the underdeveloped nations 
are making encouraging progress. The more 
advanced nations have achieved new levels of 
well-being. 

There are. however, som-- further steps that 
must be taken by the free world and especially 
by the Atlantic world. One of die first is ro 
bring about a better allocation of responsibility. 

Beginning in 1917, while withdrawing before 
the advance of the anticolonialist wave that 
swept the earth during this postwar time, the 
European nations left partial vacuums of 
power and responsibility which the United 
States, of necessity, had to enter. Now the 
European powers have become strong. It is 
only right and proper that they should again 
play a leading role in world affairs — a role 
based on principles of equality and mutual self- 
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